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Ovid's Metamorphoses dea\ with transformations of people into stones, animals, or plants. It 
is not only the characters that change: the poem itself has been adapted many times. One of 
the most recent adaptations (published in 1988, and soon translated into English) is The Last 
World, a novel by the Austrian writer Christoph Ransmayr. Ransrnayr mingles Ovid's life and 
fiction by taking characters from the Metamorphoses and putting them into a modern version 
of Tomis, which Ransmayr calls Tomi. Ovid actually lived in this small town on the Black Sea 
(today it would be in Romania), after he had been sent into exile by the Emperor Augustus. The 
Augustan Empire in Rome is described by Ransmayr as a totalitarian state; its bureaucracy 
recalls the terrifying world of the early 20th century writer Kafka. Augustus has abolished all 
myths and introduced a reign of reason. 

The dangers of imagination 

In the novel, Naso (Ransmayr uses Ovid's cognomen, as Ovid himself always did) has been sent 
to Tomi, a town on the borders of the empire, for political reasons. His indifference towards 
Augustan authority is seen as a danger to the government; so too is his creative imagination. 
Before leaving, he has burned the only existing copy of his masterpiece, the 
Metamorphoses. When the rumour of the poet's- death reaches Rome, Cotta, a young 
admirer, travels to the Black Sea to look for Naso and his lost Metamorphoses. When he reaches 
Tomi, hefinds neither the author nor the book. However, Tomi itself is the world of the 
Metamorphoses c ome true. The people of the town are characters from Ovid's poem more or 
less altered: the brutal kingTereus has become the butcher of Tomi, the nymph Echo is the 
prostitute of the village, Pythagoras is Nasa's crazy servant. 

The iron town 

Because of its iron industry, Tomi is characterised as "the iron town". This reminds the reader 
of the last of the Four Ages in the Metamorphoses. Just as the Iron Age was followed by the 
Flood and the destruction of mankind, so does the village's destruction seem imminent. What is 
more, Tomi is a place where happy relationships between men and women are not possible, 
where most people are indifferent towards others, and where violence seems to be a part of 
everyday life-much like the world of the poem. 

Cotta tries to find fragments and episodes from the Meta- morphoses in Tomi. Naso has 
obviously told stories from the book to the people of the village. The old weaver Arachne 
depicts some of them in her tapestries; Pythagoras writes words from the poem on scraps of 
cloth; and carnival in Tomi is celebrated with masks imitating characters from the poem. But 
Cotta realises that Naso has told everybody a different kind of story. Echo tells him of a "book 
of stones"; Arachne mostly depicts birds. (A "book of birds" was actually one of the sources of 
the real poem - Boio's lost Omithogonia, which dealt with transformations into birds.) 

AsTomi itself represents the Metamorphoses, the village and its inhabitants change step by step: 
people disappear, or change into , birds or stones. Nature takes over and helps to destroy human 
civilization. Strange plants grow in Tomi, the people of the mountains have to leave their homes to 
escape landslides, and a new mountain appears. Finally, Cotta has to recognise that the laws of 
reason which govern Rome are not valid in Tomi, which is a creation of Naso's mind. His books and 



plays have been banned, so the poet has found a new medium to express himself and show his 
stories: reality. I n Tomi he has made his thoughts real and told his stories to the end. 


The Torn Web 

We can see what happens to Ovid's poem in Ransmayr's world by looking at one of the most 
famous characters, Arachne the weaver. She appears in the fifth book of the Metamorphoses, 
where her story is told by the goddess Minerva as a warning not to despise the gods Ovid 
characterises the weaver as a self-made woman who rejects Minerva's authority. The goddess takes 
offence and challenges her to a contest - which Arachne wins. Minerva is furious. It is not simply 
that the goddess is envious; Arachne's tapestry makes the gods look silly, showing them change 
shape to seduce and rape women. Minerva tears up Arachne's web and changes the woman, who 
cannot bear to see her work destroyed, into a spider. Arachne continues to weave, but now she is 
mute and anonymous. 

Ovid's Arachne is thus a rebel, an independent, self-assured artist. Like the Metamorphoses, her 
tapestry is about love affairs and transformations-unlike Minerva's, which depicts themes from 
the epic poetry Ovid refused to write. Ovid's literature had no place in Augustan propaganda, and his 
frivolous love poetry shows that hedid nottakethe emperor's moral agenda seriously. That may 
have been one of the reasons why he was sent into exile, just as Arachne was punished. 

Ransmayr's Arachne is an old deaf-mute weaver who suffers from gout. Most of hertapestries 
moulder in a room of her house. There are no gods in The Last World whose authority she might 
reject, and the old woman has little in common with the young, self-confident Arachne of the 
Metamorphoses. She seems to be punished, not by a god, but by her situation. She lives in the 
house of the lighthouse-keeper, but the lighthouse itself is in ruins. There is no light -no 
enlightenment, no Augustan rationality - in Naso's Tomi. Arachne's only way to express herself is 
by her tapestries, but she can read words from the lips of other people. Naso has told her stories from 
his Metamorphoses, and she makes them visible by her art. 

The people of Tomi enjoy her tapestries, but seem not to understand them. Even Cotta is 
puzzled. One of Arachne's webs shows thefall of Icarus. This story from the Metamorphoses was and 
still is depicted quite often in pictures; the most famous is Peter Brueghel's painting The Fall of 
Icarus. We are made to see that Ransmayr is playing with the reception, adaptation and 
transformation of the Metamorphoses by later creators. However, the reader is reminded not 
only of the Ovidian influence on Western Art; but also of the fact that Ovid himself took his stories 
from the myths of his own time. He made use of Boio's Ornithogonia, for example, and Vergil's 
Aeneid. 


Change without Change 

Ransmayr's Arachne is less an artist than a kind of seer. She depicts the future of Naso's world 
on her tapestries: beautiful landscapes, wildlife, the sky full of birds, but no human beings. It is a 
place where all the metamorphoses have already taken place. However, this vision is actually not 
very Ovidian. If there is any message in the Metamorphoses, it is that everything changes: 
change goes on and on, and has no end. 

Ransmayr's novel is playful, and we need not take it very seriously. Nevertheless, The Last World is 
important for how we respond to Ovid. The Austrian writer shows us that the Metamorphoses 
are no old myths covered in dust. Their subjects- women as victims; violence and indifference in 
society;the relationship of art to politics-arestill valid. Ransmayr depicts Ovid as a political author 



whose art is unacceptable in a totalitarian society, and who uses the place of his exile, at the world's 
end, to make his literature real. 
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